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ART AND CHRISTIAN ART 


O art can be Christian unless it first be art. 

We have to realize, first of all, that the idea of 
art to which we are accustomed is not one which can 
be Christianized, because it is not truly art. It has 
grown up in the last centuries but it is not the true 

idea. We can go to St. Thomas and find out what he says about 
art. He got his ideas from Aristotle, and found they were all right. 
So he says that art is making—the making of anything that needs 
to be made for human beings. And it is the right way of making 
those things. If we take his definition then, we have to realize that 
art is not just a special thing for a few people to be doing away up 
in the studio without interfering with the life of anybody else. 
Everyone is supposed to make things. Therefore, everyone is an 
artist. 

Why, then, do we think that art is a special thing? Because 
art means making things in an especially extraordinary way. It 
means not that the things are different, but that the maker is a 
better man—that he uses his intelligence and his will more than 
another maker does. We are all makers. Some are good makers and 
some are better makers—and artists are the better makers. 

If we think from that point of view, we will realize that, at 
all periods of mankind and in all civilizations, every kind of 
human activity that was carried on was considered as art. It was 
not called art, as we call it today, but it was the matter-of-fact 
business of making things; and the people who made them parti- 
cularly well were the artists. Why? Because they could understand 
things more fully and did them better. What kind of things? 
Ordinary things of ordinary life which people need. 
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When the Church came to be, she came right into a pagan 
world. First she came from the Hebrews and so she took over 
many things from the Jewish race. Then she moved over into 
Greece and into the Roman Empire, which was a land of pagans, 
and she took over all the things the pagans held, and she Chris- 
tianized them. Wherever the Church has gone she has done that. 
Now she is going into the Orient, China and Japan, and our Holy 
Father asks that there be not only native clergy but native Christian 
art. That is why we see those beautiful pictures that the Chinese 
make of the Blessed Mother looking like a Chinese woman. It is 
their idea of her. Through all the centuries, from the beginning, 
we see that in every country and in every time the Church just 
took the art of the people as it was and made it Christian. 

In the early centuries in Rome we see our Lord represented in 
the same manner as Apollo, who was the god of light, was 
represented. Our Lord said “I am the Light’’ and these people 
found it natural to present Him with the idea of light to which 
they were accustomed. He also is the Doctor of Truth, so they rep- 
resented Him as a teacher dressed in a toga. This had an advantage 
in that they could not be recognized as being particularly Christian 
to anyone not Christian. Those were ages of persecution. That 
is why it was important that Christians should not be caught on 
anything—even pictures. So these pictures looked like ordinary 
pictures of pagans but Christians could see another meaning in 
them. That is what makes Christian art out of what is art already, 
good or bad. 

Let us think. What kind of Christian art have we today? 
Why is it so bad? Because art in general is so bad. It is in a very 
bad state. It is not a normal condition and before we can hope to 
return to good Christian art we must first return to good art. 
That comes, of course, from a good attitude towards work. 

Before a work of art can be good, there must be, as we said, 
intelligence and good will on the part of the maker. That includes 
many things. He must think of the need of the thing he is making. 
What is it made for, and for whom is he making it? Before he 
can be a good artist, he has to think of his relations with the patron 
for whom he is making the thing. We hear much talk these days 
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about artists dying in garrets. That is a lot of foolishness that has 
come about because the patron and the artist do not work along 
together. The artist has often been made a slave to commercialism 
trying to do slavishly what the patron has ordered, or else, as in 
big factories, the mass-production artists do not even know their 
patrons. On the other hand, the patron is often dictatorial, or else 
he does not even care. There can be no good relations between the 
patron and the artist unless both come together and both look at 
things from the same point of view—that is, first of all, as artists 
and, over and above that, as Christians. 

I have said that the Church took over art as one of the 
departments of human life. She took over what she needed for her 
own uses. What are the arts of the Church? What are the things 
she needed? They are merely the things she needs for the sacraments 
and the Mass, and for these she uses the different arts of man. She 
uses the art of the mason and the builder, and the art of the weaver 
who makes linens and silks. She uses the art of the silversmith who 
makes chalices, and of the baker who makes bread, and of the 
wine maker who makes wine. She uses the art of the candle maker 
who makes candles out of wax. She uses the art of the people who 
scrub to keep the temple of the Lord clean. She uses the art of 
every Christian who sings and who walks in procession in the 
church. These are the arts that the Church needs. 

Man is made up of body and soul. Usually the human race 
has always emphasized one side or the other. In the time of St. 
Augustine, who was a Manichean at first, the soul was emphasized. 
Others say nothing but the body exists and who cares for the soul? 
But we are Christians and we will not take one extreme at the 
expense of the other. That is our dignity: that we can find the 
spiritual in the material. St. Catherine of Siena, for instance, saw 
fire and to her it meant the love of God. She saw the vine and it 
reminded her of the Church. So, in these ordinary things she saw 
the kingdom of God. Everybody could see the ordinary things— 
she saw more. She saw the invisible world in which we also live. 
In every work that man makes, therefore, he should see a spiritual 
significance. And everything that he does can be done for the 
glory of God. 
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Christian art, accordingly, takes only the ordinary things of 
ordinary art and makes them Christian. As I said, the Church 
takes over the art of the mason, of the bread maker, the wine maker 
and the servant, etc. All those arts exist for our own life. We 
have to have them in our ordinary home life. The silversmith 
who makes a chalice does not make it any differently than he 
would make a cup to drink water from. The chalice is the same 
kind of thing that wine would be taken from at ordinary meals, 
only we make it of precious metal because we know it has a much 
more precious use. 


Our Lord was very thoughtful when He chose bread and 
wine for the Eucharist. He knew it would remind us that we need 
His life for our soul, because we know that we need these things 
for our body. Our Lord was a great example for a Christian artist. 
He rarely did anything that seemed extraordinary. He worked as 
a carpenter for many years and then He went around preaching, 
which many others did also. He performed miracles and He died 
for us, but the other things He did were not outside the ordinary. 
However, the way in which He did them was very great, because, 
first, He is a great Artist. 


Everything we do we can do well; we can make an art out of 
it, and we can make a Christian art out of it. Anybody on the face 
of the earth can be an artist. First of all he has to be a human 
being and be able to make things. Especially, he has to be able 
to make them with greater understanding than the rest of mankind. 
If he does these same things as Christ, he is a Christian artist. And 
doing things for Christ means that he does them for his fellow- 
men, because Christ is in them. . 


As @rtists, then, our duty is to think both of doing work and 
of doing work that is good for others. You know that, when a 
mother gives a child spinach, she has an idea that spinach is good, 
so she gives it to the child because it is good for him. He does 
not always like it, but a good child cooperates with his mother and 
eats it. Only spoiled children live in a world of candy and ice cream. 
Even though we live in a world full of pagan ideas and of bad 
ideas about art, we don’t have to follow these. We have our own 
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standards by which to judge a thing and those standards we can 
find in what St. Thomas says. 

But as patrons we are often not concerned about the way in 
which things are made. That doesn’t bother us. We want to use 
them. As users of Christian art, we cannot always judge how 
things are made but we can always tell whether we can use them 
or not. When it comes to graven images and things that the Church 
does not need but which she always cultivates and allows, we have 
to see whether they are of use to us or not. What would be their 
use? What is their purpose? If we just exclaimed and said: ““How 
pretty they are!’’ but they don’t make us love our neighbor any 
more, they haven’t done us much good. If they don’t make us 
think, what is their use? We are human beings and are given a 
brain. We can’t look at nature without thinking; it forces us to 
meditate. If pictures will do the same thing, they are good. They 
must really make us think and know God better and then love 
Him more. 

Anyone can learn to drive an automobile for years without 
ever knowing a thing about the motor. All he is concerned with is 
that the machine should run for him since he is its user. However 
we all agree that the man who understands his motor is much 
more liable to be an intelligent user of his car. That is why we 
owe it to ourselves not only to judge whether holy pictures and 
other works of Christian art make us think or not, but also how 
they were made and for what causes they were made the way they 
are. That will help to make us more intelligent users of them. 


ADE DE BETHUNE 


Newport, R. I. 
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LITURGICAL AND “LITURGICAL” RETREATS' 


N one of his books Father Romano Guardini makes 
this pungent remark: ‘“We are living in an age that 
uses signs and words without understanding their 
meaning.”’ And Dr. Guardini knows what he is talk- 
ing about. Perhaps that explains the still widespread 

misunderstanding of the meaning and aim of liturgy, despite the 
fact that, during the past twenty-five years, God’s Spirit has been 
sending liturgical breezes all over the globe; despite the fact that, 
during the last fifteen years, thousands of articles on the liturgy 
and its various aspects have appeared—abroad and here; and de- 
spite the fact that, for the past fourteen years, we have had in our 
country a monthly review devoted to the spread of the liturgical 
apostolate. One can still find quite a few people, ‘‘in the plains 
as well as in the high mountains of Israel,’’ to whom liturgy 
means little more than ceremonies and externals. True, not all of 
them may be speaking the language of that pious gentleman who 
said: “‘I’ll have nothing to do with that millinery movement,” 
or that of the novice master who felt that he should sound a note 
of warning against those “‘liturgists with their modern, un-Catholic 
spirit.” 





After all, no one in 1940 should be unconscious of the fact 
that the liturgical movement is not merely one of the movements 
of the Church, but the moving of the Holy Ghost, the greatest 
spiritual revival since the thirteenth century, determined to bring 
back clergy and laity to the fountains of life, ‘‘the primary and 
indispensable source of the true Christian spirit’’ (Pius X), back 
to the spirit of the martyrs about whém pagans exclaimed: ‘‘See, 
how they love one another!’’ Unless we do return to these primary 
life sources we will keep hanging on the periphery and will get 


*The editorial office of ORATE FRATRES has within the past few years 
received numerous letters asking the ‘‘why’’ and ‘“‘how’’ of liturgical retreats 
and missions. In the following article Father Hellriegel gives competent and 
experienced counsel concerning the former. Since most retreats for priests and 
religious are given during the summer months, his suggestions should prove 
especially timely. In a subsequent issue we shall have a corresponding article on 
liturgical missions.—ED. 
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nowhere. Naturally, people who cannot or who care not to grasp 
the significance, spirit, aim and purpose of the liturgy, fail to see 
that the liturgical revival is able to ‘‘renew the face of the earth.”’ 
It is encouraging, however, to note that this group is getting smaller 
from year to year. Sic fiat, be it so. 

But there is another group—and let us hope that it too will 
soon begin to get smaller—to whom everything is “‘liturgical.” 
If an altar has tester and dorsal, if the tabernacle is circular, if 
the carpet is green instead of grey, it is “‘liturgical.’’ Is not every 
consecrated altar liturgical? It may be tasteless from an artistic, 
and incorrect from a rubrical point of view, but, if consecrated, 
it is an altar, and therefore liturgical. And what has a green or 
grey carpet to do with the liturgy, the leiton ergon, the sanctifying 
work which God does through Christ, His Son our Lord, for and 
with His redeemed people? And what do some of our church goods 
dealers mean when they advertise ‘‘liturgical and eucharistic taber- 
nacles’’? As long as such articles are standing in the show rooms 
they are neither “liturgical nor eucharistic,’ but once they are 
blessed and contain the holy Eucharist they are liturgical and 
eucharistic, no matter how unartistic their forms and execution 
may be. 

In like manner a great deal is being said and written today 
about “‘liturgical’’ retreats. Is there such a thing? We all know 
that a retreat is a period of time during which a person withdraws 
from his ordinary occupations in order to renew and deepen his 
spiritual life. Or shall we not put it this way: in order so to 
dispose himself that the gospel and sacraments of Christ—in par- 
ticular that of the holy Eucharist—may bring about a renewal 
and deepening of his spiritual life. It is God who renews the spir- 
itual life (that is, His life in us), not we. God operates, we merely 
cooperate, we give Him a chance. That there can be various meth- 
ods in giving and making a retreat goes without saying. 

Now is there such a thing as a “‘liturgical’’ retreat? We 
must answer with an emphatic yes. When? Year after year, from 
Ash Wednesday till Easter. The forty grace-laden days of Lent; 
the ‘‘acceptable time and day of salvation’; the annual sacramen- 
tal process by which the entire Christian organism is readjusted; 
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the yearly springtide of the Church when olden branches (the 
faithful), refilled with Christ-sap, flourish anew, and when new 
branches (the neophytes) are grafted on Christ the Vine—that 
is the liturgical retreat and, strictly speaking, the only one. It may 
seem bold to say that, if this /iturgical retreat were made by priests, 
religious and faithful according to the mind and plan of the 
Church, there would be no need ordinarily of any other retreat 
during the course of the Church’s year. Lent is par excellence the 
Church’s retreat for the renewal of Peter’s lambs and sheep, so 
that the deformed be reformed, the disfigured transfigured, the dese- 
crated consecrated by the very sacramental force inherent in these 
forty days, together with our sincere cooperation. And, may we 
add that, what was reformed, transfigured and consecrated by this 
liturgical retreat, is refreshed and perfected on the twelve ember 
days—by the sacramental power which is deposited also in these 
blessed days—plus honest cooperation on our part. The “‘yearly 
observance of Lent’’ (collect of first Sunday of Lent), therefore, is 
the sacred process which alone deserves to be called liturgical retreat. 

What is commonly styled “‘liturgical’’ retreat is a retreat based 
in some measure on the Church’s liturgy. Here we must answer an 
oft-repeated objection by those who maintain that ‘‘a liturgical 
retreat is no real retreat because it does not stress sufficiently the 
‘eternal truths,’ and because it is too explanatory in character.” 


We admit the possibility of a retreat master falling into what 
might be called ‘‘liturgical dilettantism,’’ that is, a superficial at- 
tempt to decorate the retreat with flowers culled from the garden 
of the Church’s liturgy, loosely bound together into a more or less 
undefinable bouquet of ‘‘talks’’ and trade-marked ‘“‘liturgical’’ re- 
treat. But the same mistake can also be made by a retreat master 
from another ‘“‘school.’’ However, this is certain that, if the liturgy 
is ‘“‘the primary and indispensable source of the true Christian 
spirit,’’ it can—to say the least—be the basis for a solid and fruit- 
ful retreat, which means a retreat in which the “‘eternal truths’ 
are given that prominence and importance which they must hold. 
We may add here that all truths of our faith other than those 
usually called ‘‘eternal truths’’ are also eternal and many of them 
equally as important. 
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Further it will be necessary to distinguish between a) ‘“‘litur- 
gical retreat’’ and b) liturgical course, i.e., a series of instructions 
on the liturgy. The latter is, of course, not a retreat. A few years 
ago a certain bishop made the following statement: ‘‘I am opposed 
to liturgical retreats.’’ But when he was informed that “‘liturgical’”’ 
retreats are not simply courses explaining the liturgy (necessary 
though they be—God knows it!) but “‘real’’ retreats, aiming at 
all those truths which every worthwhile retreat must aim at, and, 
at the same time, instilling a conscious, active participation in ‘‘the 
primary and indispensable source of the true Christian spirit’ 
(which retreats so often fail to do) the bishop gladly published 
his episcopal approval and benediction. 

Regarding “‘liturgical’’ retreats there are endless possibilities. 
Just to mention a few. They may be based on the doctrine of the 
mystical body which is the deepest source of all liturgy. They may 
have for their theme the bestowal, growth, readjustment and com- 
pletion of the divine life. They may treat of the seasons of the 
liturgical year, the divine cycle during which the objective redemp- 
tion is to become a subjective experience. A retreat master of priests 
might treat in his conferences the “‘rite of ordination’”’ or “‘the 
breviary and the sanctification of shepherd and flock,”’ and many 
in his audience would thank him for it. A retreat master for reli- 
gious women could find splendid material in the ‘‘rite of consecrat- 
ing virgins’’ (Roman Pontifical). The retreat might also be built 
up on the very mysteries and feasts which happen to be celebrated 
during the time of the retreat. The latter plan, however, requires 
very careful preparation. How often does it not happen that 
important feasts occurring during a retreat are completely side- 
tracked? How a retreat master, for example, can let the feast of 
SS. Peter and Paul pass by without saying one word about it— 
the feast of the two apostolic pillars ‘“‘per quos religionis sumpsit 
exordium, from whom we received the beginning of our union 
with God’’ (collect)— is, to say the least, inexcusable. 

The writer submits herewith the outline of a retreat, given 
at the Motherhouse, O'Fallon, Mo., between August 3rd and 
10th, 1938, built on the mysteries and feasts which occurred dur- 
ing that retreat. He does so with the hope that one or the other 
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thought might be welcome to retreat masters who are contemplat- 
ing to give ‘‘liturgical retreats," and who are thus endeavoring to 
meet the steadily increasing wish of religious communities (and 
other groups) for such retreats and for scribes instructed in the 
kingdom of heaven who, like the householder, bring forth out of 
their treasure new things and old. 

A few words of explanation. Four instructions were given 
each day, the first as homily following the gospel of the (daily) 
High Mass. (By the way, why are liturgical celebrations during 
retreat days so often reduced to an absolute minimum? Which is 
more important, the “Verbum’’ or the “‘Sacramentum’’? But the 
writer intends to return to this question in a later article.) The 
second instruction was in the forenoon, the third in the afternoon, 
and the fourth in the evening. The second, third and fourth were 
divided into two parts: (1) instruction (about 25 minutes), 
(2) prayer (reading, prayer—done by retreatants previously ap- 
pointed—hymn, about 5 to 7 minutes), thus following the plan 
of the Church who reads, prays, sings, when “‘in union with that 
divine intention wherewith Christ, whilst on earth did praise God, 
she offers her praises to the Lord.” 


FIRST DAY 
Feast of St. Stephen, Protomartyr 


OPENING CONFERENCE. 

I. Instruction Part (1) Retreat days and divine grace (God’s part). 
—(2) Retreat days and our fortitude (our part). —(3) Retreat 
and the “great signs among the people.” —The fruits of the retreat 
in the life of a community. 

II. Prayer Part: (1) Reading: gospel of the vigil of SS. Peter and Paul 
(“Feed My lambs and sheep”—during retreat). —(2) Prayer: col- 
lect following the first lesson of Ember Saturday after Pentecost. 
—(3) Chant: “Christ Jesus, Thou hast promised.” 


SECOND DAY 
Feast of St. Dominic, “he who is of the Lord” 

Missa CANTATA. SERMON: “And if He shall come in the second watch, 
or come in the third watch, and find them so, blessed are those serv- 
ants” (gospel). —(1) We are the Lord’s by the mystery of crea- 
tion (first watch). —(2) We are the Lord’s by the mystery of r2- 
creation (second watch). —(3) We are the Lord’s by the mystery 
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of vocation (third watch). Le., our privileges and duties as (1) 
man, (2) Christian, and (3) religious. 

FoRENOON: “We are weighed down by the burden of our sins” (post- 
communion). 

I. Instruction Part: Sin, apostasy from God. —(1) The sin of our first 
parents. —(2) The sin inherited from them. —(3) The sin com- 
mitted by ourselves; in particular, mortal, i.e., the “divine-life-kill- 
ing” sin. 

Il. Prayer Part: (1), Reading: epistle of the feast of a confessor: “he 
(Dominic) that could have transgressed, and hath not transgressed.” 
—(2) Prayer: the Confiteor. —(3) Chant: “Parce Domine.” 

AFTERNOON: “Per Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum.” Christ Jesus, 
the divine antidote. 


I. Instruction Part: (1) The mystery of the Incarnation: “willing to 
consecrate the world by His gracious advent.” —(2) Christ, the 
new Adam and head of the new family. —(3) The Mediator be- 
tween God and man. —(4) Who came to give us life in abun- 
dance, that He be “formed” in us (Gal. iv, 19). 

II. Prayer Part: (1) Reading: the martyrology of Christmas. —(2) 
Prayer: the Apostles’ Creed. —(3) Chant: Psalm, “The Lord is 
my Shepherd.” 

EveNING: “I charge thee before God and Jesus Christ . . . by His coming 
and His kingdom” (epistle). 

I. Instruction Part: (1) Christ’s thirty-three years of struggle with the 
power of darkness. —(2) His victory on the cross. —(3) The 
restoration of God’s honor and the reconciliation of mankind with 
the Father. —(4) Christ’s reign from the cross: His sceptre of 
charity; His orb of obedience. 

II. Prayer Part: (1) Reading: epistle of Passion Sunday. —(2) Prayer: 
collect of the second Sunday after Easter. —(3) Chant: “Christus 
factus est pro nobis obediens.” 


THIRD DAY 
Feast of St. Mary Major 


Missa CANTATA. SERMON: “A certain woman from the crowd said: 
Blessed is the womb that bore Thee” (gospel). —(1) Mother Eve: 
her holiness before the fall; her fall and distortion; her tainted off- 
spring. —(2) Mother Mary: “funda nos in pace, mutans Evae no- 
men” (Eva—Ave): full of grace; her fidelity; her holy offspring. 
—(3) Mary’s part in the mystery of the Incarnation; of the Re- 
demption; of the Church. 

FoRENOON: “Blessed is the womb of the Virgin Mary, which bore the 
Son of the eternal Father” (communion). 
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J. Instruction Part: (1) The state of holy virginity: (a) Mary major 
Blessed Virgin; (b) Mary minor (the consecrated virgin), who :; 
both Deo consecrata (the virgin’s part), and a Deo consecrata 
(God’s part). —(2) The rite of consecrating a virgin (according 
to the Roman Pontifical). —(3) Spiritual motherhood: Christ, the 
Son of the eternal Father, is to be “formed” in the virgin (reli- 
gious). 

II. Prayer Part: (1) Reading: from St. Cyprian’s “Book of Discipline 
and Dress of Virgins” (second nocturn, common of virgins). —(2) 
Prayer: act of consecration to Mary, Virgin of virgins. —(3) 
Chant: “Salve Regina.” 

AFTERNOON: “Thou art blessed and venerable, O Virgin, who with pur- 
ity unstained wast found to be the mother of our Savior” (gradual). 

I. Instruction Part: (1) The evangelical counsels. —(2) Chastity: the 
vow; the virtue. —(3) Holiness of the human body in the light 
of the liturgy. —(4) The religious garb: a continuation of the 
baptismal garb; the anticipation of the garb of glory. 

{I. Prayer Part: (1) Reading: the gospel of the five prudent virgins. 
—(2) Prayer: prayer over the people, Wednesday of second week 
of Lent. —(3) Chant: “Jesu, corona virginum” (first and last 
stanzas). 

EVENING (In preparation for the Transfiguration). 

I. Instruction Part: (1) The mystery of the Transfiguration. —(2) The 
“beloved Son of the Father,” our life and resurrection. —(3) He 
came to “trans-figure” us, from a figure of Adam to the figure of 
Christ. —(4) “We have been made eye-witnesses of His majesty” 
(epistle) . 

II. Prayer Part: (1) Reading: the epistle of tomorrow’s feast. —(2) 
Prayer: prayer over the people, Wednesday of first week of Lent. 
—(3) Chant: Psalm, “Laudate Dominum omnes gentes.” 


FOURTH DAY 
Feast of the Transfiguration 

Missa CANTATA. SERMON: “Lord, it is good for us to be here” (gospel). 
—(1) Christ, the head of the mystical body. —(2) We, His mem- 
bers, branches of the Vine. —(3) He and we are members of God’s 
family: He by nature; we by adoption (cf. collect). —(4) Christ 
the cause and source of our life, joy and hope. “We are heirs of 
God, and joint-heirs with Christ.” 

ForENOON: “This is My beloved Son” (gospel). 

I. Instruction Part: (1) Baptism, death and resurrection in Christ. 
—(2) Baptism, incorporation into Christ. —(3) Baptism, our 
transfiguration. —(4) Baptism, “our life hid with Christ in God.” 
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II. Prayer Part: (1) Reading: epistle of the sixth Sunday after Pentecost. 
—(2) Prayer: collect following second lesson of Holy Saturday. 
—(3) Chant: “Our vow and solemn covenant.” 


AFTERNOON: “We have the more firm prophetical word, whereunto you 
do well to attend, as to a light shining into a dark place” (epistle). 

I. Instruction Part: (1) Explanation of the rite of baptism. —(2) The 
white garment. —(3) The burning candle. 

II. Prayer Part: (1) Reading: the epistle of Saturday after Easter. —(2) 
Prayer: the renewal of baptismal vows and life. —(3) Chant: 
“Isti sunt agni novelli.” 

EveNING: “Gaudete in Domino.” Following the Church’s example who 
grants in the middle of Lent a “Laetare” and in Advent a “Gau- 
dete” day, recreation is given to the retreatants after the afternoon 
conference until after supper. At 7 p.m. all come together to pre- 
pare texts and music for corporate celebration of the Mysteries of 
the Lord’s Day. 


FIFTH DAY 
Ninth Sunday after Pentecost 

HicH Mass. SERMON: “As often as this memorial-sacrifice is celebrated 
so often is the work of our redemption re-enacted” (secret). —(1) 
The celebration of the Eucharist makes present the “work of re- 
demption” (opus redemptionis). —(2) The center of the “work 
of redemption” is the sacrifice of Calvary. —(3) The Eucharist as: 
Sacrifice-oblation (propter gloriam Dei); Sacrifice-meal (propter 
nostram salutem). —(4) The holy Eucharist, the Sacrifice of 
Christ with the Church, His body; of the Church with Christ, her 
Head. —(5) The eucharistic banquet and divine life: “He that 
eateth My flesh” (communion). 

ForENOoN: “My house is a house of prayer” (gospel). 

I. Instruction Part: (1) The sanctity of the house of God (according 
to the text of the Mass of the Dedication). —(2) The house of 
God and “the living and chosen stones prepared by God for the 
eternal edifice of His majesty” (postcommunion of Dedication 
Mass). —(3) The holiness of the consecrated altar (“Altare 
Christus est’): (a) the mystic Calvary; (b) the altar, Christ, and 
the consecrated virgin, Christ’s bride; (c) reverence for the altar; 
(d) vesting and decorating it. 

II. Prayer Part: (1) Reading: sermon of St. Augustine, second nocturn 
of third day within octave of the Dedication. —(2) Prayer: post- 
communion of Mass of Dedication. —(3) Chant: “Coelestis urbs 
Jerusalem” (first and last stanzas). 


AFTERNOON: “My house is a house of prayer” (gospel). 
I. Instruction Part: (1) Prayer, its meaning, necessity. —(2) Prayer 
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and the divine life in us. —(3) The divine office: the divine office 
and the Church (great Sponsa); the divine office and the virgin 
(little sponsa). —(4) Morning, evening, and table prayers: in 
themselves; in the life of a community. 

II. Prayer Part: (1) Reading: the gospel of the Rogation Mass. —(2) 
Prayer: the Lord’s Prayer. —(3) Chant: Litany of the Saints 
(shorter form). 

EVENING (Commemoration of St. Cajetan): “Apostolica vivendi forma” 
(collect). 

I. Instruction Part: (1) “No man can serve two masters” (gospel ot 
the feast). —(2) Christ is our Master; by baptism; by profession. 
—(3) Our Master and His program: “If thou wilt be perfect. .. .” 
(a) The virtue and vow of poverty; (b) the virtue and vow of 
obedience. 

II. Prayer Part: (1) Reading: gospel from the Mass “Justus” (Luke xii, 
32-34). —(2) Prayer: “O God the protector” (third Sunday after 
Pentecost). -—(3) Chant: “Christus factus est pro nobis obediens.” 


SIXTH DAY 
Feast of the holy Martyrs Cyriacus, Largus, Smaragdus 

Missa CANTATA. SERMON: “They shall lay their hands upon the sick” 
(gospel). —(1) The sacrament of penance: (a) restoration of 
divine life, if lost; (b) renewal and intensification of divine life, if 
injured; (c) effects of this sacrament on the recipient; on the mys- 
tical body of which he is a member. —(2) The sacrament of ex- 
treme unction: (a) the divine finishing touch and consecration for 
the journey into eternity; (b) or restoration to former health ana 
joyful service in the Church. 

ForENOON: “Make us to imitate the fortitude with which suffered th 
holy men whose feast we are keeping” (collect). 

I. Instruction Part: The sacrament of confirmation: (1) The sacrament 
of fortitude. —(2) The sacrament of the “chosen generation and 
kingly priesthood” (by virtue of the indelible mark). —(3) The 
sacrament of Catholic Action. —(4) The sacrament consecrating 
us for martyrdom. " 

II. Prayer Part: (1) Reading: epistle of Tuesday after Pentecost. —(2) 
Prayer: renewal of the grace of confirmation. —(3) Chant: “Thy 
sevenfold gifts, O Lord, impart.” 

AFTERNOON: “For you, brethren, are become followers of the churches 
of God” (epistle). 

I. Instruction Part: The following of Christ: (1) By “ora et labora,” 
as His disciples. —(2) By charity, as His branches. —(3) By 
joyfully struggling and suffering as members of His body (‘“mak- 
ing up what is yet wanting in the sufferings of Christ”). 
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Il. Prayer Part: (1) Reading: epistle of the seventeenth Sunday after 
Pentecost. —(2) Prayer: ““O Jesus Christ, I worship Thee, etc.” 
—(3) Chant: “Ubi caritas et amor.” 

EveNING (St. Cyriacus, deacon, i.e., minister, at the table): “The rich 
have wanted and have suffered hunger, but they that seek the Lord 
shall not be deprived of My good” (introit). 

I. Instruction Part: The four tables: (1) The eucharistic table (the 
humble Christ is Food and Minister). —-(2) The refectory (re- 
ficere) table (where generous souls give more to one another than 
hands can hold). —(3) The recreation (re-creare) table (wherc 
the bond of unity and peace is never violated). —(4) The celestial 
table with the nuptials of the Lamb (“Mensae caelestis participes 
faciat nos Rex aeternae gloriae’’). 

II. Prayer Part: (1) Reading: epistle of Corpus Christi. —-(2) the 
“nobis quoque peccatoribus” prayer. —(3) Chant: “O sacrum 
convivium.” 


SEVENTH DAY 
Vigil of St. Lawrence 


Missa CANTATA. SERMON: “For he that will save his life shall lose it, and 
he that shall lose his life for My sake shall find it” (gospel). 
—(1) Our earthly life: the vigil of the eternal feast. —(2) The 
eternal mansions, bought with the blood of Christ, are in readiness. 
—(3) To keep our loins girt and the burning lamp in our hand:. 
—(4) The consecrated virgin and the vigil. Ecce Sponsus venit! 

FoRENOON: “For the Son of Man shall come in the glory of His Father 
with His angels; and then will He render to every man according 
to his works” (gospel). 

I. Instruction Part: The parousia of Christ: (1) At the hour of death, 
the four pillars of support: holy Viaticum; extreme unction; papal 
blessing; prayers for the departing soul. —(2) At the end of time: 
“Depart ye cursed,” or “Come ye blessed.” 

I. Prayer Part: (1) Reading: a selection from the “Commendatio ani- 
mae.” —(2) Prayer: collect from the Mass for a Happy Death. 
—(3) Chant: “Maranatha, Jesu, Veni, Domine, Jesu.” 

AFTERNOON: “My prayer is pure, and therefore I ask that a place may be 
given to my voice in heaven” (offertory). 

I. Instruction Part: (1) The liturgy of the Church, the “oratio munda” 
par excellence. —(2) Active, wholehearted participation in it. 
—(3) The liturgy on earth, the preparation for the chants of eter- 
nity at the throne of God and the altar of the Lamb. 

II. Prayer Part: (1) Reading: epistle from the Mass of the Dedication. 
—(2) A portion of the Motu proprio of Pius X is read. —(3) 
Chant: candles are lighted; the Magnificat is sung. 
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EvENING (Commemoration of St. John Mary Vianney): “Grant that we 
may be able to gain the souls of our brethren for Christ” (collect). 

I. Instruction Part: (1) Christ, our King and Commander-in-chief. 
—(2) By baptism and confirmation we are His anointed co-workers 
in the great harvest. Adveniat regnum tuum. —(3) The special 
and general priesthood of Christ, the great phalanx for the conver- 
sion of the world. —(4) Our work of Catholic education (not 
mere education of and by Catholics. 

Il. Prayer Part: (1) Reading: the gospel from the Mass of Propagation 
of Faith. —(2) Prayer: collect from same Mass. —(3) Chant: the 
acclamations to Christ the King: “Christus vincit, Christus regnat, 
Christus im perat.” 


DAY OF CLOSING 
Feast of St. Lawrence 
SOLEMN HicH Mass. SERMON: “Where I am, there My minister also shall 
be” (communion). —(1) The mystery of the “grain of wheat” 
(gospel): if it remaineth alone; if it die. —(2) The consummation 
of all things in Christ: “Praise and beauty are before Him; holi- 
ness and majesty are in His sanctuary” (offertory). —(3) The 
renewal of holy vows. —(4) The “Te Deum.” 


MARTIN B. HELLRIEGEL 
O'Fallon, Mo. 
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CHRIST IN THE GOSPEL 
EASTERN AND WESTERN LITURGIES 


NY Latin Catholic who attends an Oriental High 
Mass for the first time is apt to be bewildered by its 
apparent strangeness. In fact he may perhaps wonder 
whether it is a Mass at all. The ceremonies—the 
bowing, the incensing, the processions—all seem to 

halen so different, that it is difficult for him to identify even the 
principal parts of the holy Sacrifice. Yet if he makes a careful study 
of the various rites, and then compares them with those of our 
own Solemn or Pontifical Mass, especially in its ancient, unabbre- 
viated form, he will be surprised at the numerous points of similar- 
ity, not only in the principal parts, but even in the individual 
ceremonies. 

I think a description of the solemnities accompanying the 
gospel in various rites would serve as a good example of this. The 
gospel is the climax of the first part of the Mass. The most impor- 
tant of the constitutive elements of the Mass of the Catechumens 
are the readings, or the scripture lessons, even though today, as a 
matter of fact, the other parts—the prayers and chants which were 
developed later as a relief from and an embellishment of the lessons 
—take more time than the lessons themselves. The number of les- 
sons varied a great deal in the early Church and still varies consid- 
erably from rite to rite, and within a rite itself—as in some of our 
own Lenten and Ember Masses. Today the two greatest rites, the 
Roman and the Byzantine, have as a rule two lessons, of which 
the second is invariably the gospel. But the gospel has always occu- 
pied the place of honor. 

Another general point of introduction to be mentioned here 
is the reverence shown in every rite for the gospel book itself. The 
book of the gospels, like the altar, is honored as representing Christ. 
Both altar and book are kissed; both are incensed; to both one 
bows. In the early Roman Church, before the advent of the Mis- 
sal, this was more evident than it is in our rite today; because 
then the gospels were contained in a separate book, which was 
often ornamented in a most magnificent manner. Gospel lectionaries 
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of those early times are still preserved today in many museums. 
The book was honored in the liturgy because Christ was consid- 
ered present among men by His word. In the Oriental rites, which 
have been far more conservative than the Roman, several books 
are still needed for the celebration of the Mass and the office, 
and the gospel book is still as richly ornamented as circumstances 
permit. The practical West simplified matters by compiling the 
missal and the breviary. A vestige of the old usage still prevails, 
however, in the Roman rite at a Pontifical Mass, where the bishop 
uses the missal only for the proper, having a separate book, the 
“Canon,” for the common parts; and when he ascends to the altar 
at the beginning of Mass, he kisses not only the altar, but the 
gospel as well—a reminder of the olden days when the gospel 
book was lying on the altar for Mass—as is still the case in every 
Byzantine Liturgy. Even now in our Roman rite, there is still a 
separate book of epistles and gospels in use for Solemn Mass. In 
the East today, only the priest and deacon are allowed to touch 
and handle the gospel book; while in the Armenian rite, the hands 
are covered with a veil while holding it. This custom of cover- 
ing the hands is very ancient. It is seen in early Christian pictures, 
in the great mosaics, on sculptured sarcophagi. An example in 
ancient art that will be familiar to all is found on the venerable 
eikon of the Mother of Perpetual Help: the angels on the picture 
have their hands covered with veils as they hold the instruments of 
the passion. The great honor that is paid to the gospel book must 
therefore not be looked upon as a kind of superstitious mummery 
or as an inordinate flare for ceremonial: the gospel, like the altar, 
represents Christ Himself. 

If we review the gospel ceremonies in all the rites, we find 
that the ceremony which stands out with greatest prominence is the 
procession. In the Roman rite today, it survives on!y in the short 
journey from the altar to the gospel side of the sanctuary, where 
the deacon sings the sacred message. In large churches this still 
retains some of its ancient splendor, and one is able to recognize 
its processional character—with acolytes, thurifer, master of cere- 
monies, subdeacon and deacon. In the early centuries when the 
ambos or pulpits were used, the procession from the altar to the 
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ambo, carrying the precious book of the gospels, was something 
extremely impressive. The faithful bent low in reverence, made the 
sign of the cross, and tried to prepare their hearts to hear the 
gospel in a manner analogous to their preparation for holy Com- 
munion and to the deacon’s “Munda cor meum’’ preparation 
before singing the holy message of salvation. Today our outward 
sign of reverence is to stand and make the crosses, though the priest 
in every Mass still performs the beautiful ceremony of bowing 
low and praying for purification and blessing before reading or 
singing the sacred text. 


The practice of making processions is a very ancient one. It 
is used as a sign of honor, meant to impress both beholder and 
marchers with the solemnity of the occasion. The old Romans 
used it in all their triumphs. It survives civilly today in holiday 
parades, and in many countries of Europe, a parade of some 
kind, somewhere, is an almost daily occurrence in larger cities. 
It is not surprising that the Church also makes use of it. 


In the many rites using the Byzantine Liturgy (e.g. Melchite, 
Ruthenian, Greek, etc.) this procession is known as the “Little 
Entrance”’ to distinguish it from the “‘Great Entrance,’’ which is 
the procession at the beginning of the Mass of the Faithful, when 
the “‘holy gifts’ (the bread and wine prepared for the sacrifice) 
are brought in solemn procession to the altar. (There is a vestige 
of this in the Roman Mass when the subdeacon goes to the credence 
table at the beginning of the offertory.) The Little Entrance with 
the gospel book is performed as follows. The deacon, holding 
the sacred book of the gospels above his forehead, leaves the sanc- 
tuary through the north door’ of the eikonostasis. Before him 
clerics carry the cross and lighted candles;* behind him walks the 
celebrant. They all pause in front of the “‘holy’’ or central doors 
while the priest recites silently the prayers of the Little Entrance. 


1The north door is the left of the three doors in the eikonostasis or sacred- 
picture-screen separating the sanctuary from the body of the church. 


"In some rites (Greek, Russian) ripidia are also carried. Ripidia are staves 
surmounted with images of the seraphim. The Byzantine Liturgy is constantly 
conscious of the presence of the angels at Mass—a very beautiful feature of its 
prayers and ceremonies. 
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He then kisses the book, the deacon lifts it up crying, ““Wisdom! 
Stand!”’ and they reenter the sanctuary through the central doors 
while the choir and people bow low and sing— 

“Come, let us adore and bow down before Christ. 

O Son of God, who didst rise again from the dead, 

Save us who sing to Thee Alleluia!” 

Later on, when the time comes to sing the gospel, the deacon 
first incenses the altar and the people. 

Besides being used as a sign of honor and worship, as when 
we incense the Blessed Sacrament, or the altar, or the gospel book, 
incense is also used as a form of sanctification. That is why the 
celebrant, the ministers, the clergy, the people are incensed: it 
is to sanctify them, to prepare them for assistance at Mass, or for 
the ceremony about to be enacted. 

In the Byzantine rites, the people are incensed several times 
to sanctify them. The reason for incensing them before the gospel 
will therefore be evident to the reader. Later on when the deacon 
is about to sing the gospel (from the ambo, or before the holy 
doors, if there is no ambo), the priest comes to the doors and 
sings, ‘““Wisdom! Standing let us hear the holy gospel! Peace be 
to all!’’ The deacon then sings the name of the evangelist in a 
formula somewhat like our own “‘Sequentia Sancti Evangelit secun- 
dum N.” and the priest sings out, ‘‘Let us attend!’’ This constant 
communication between celebrant and people, especially through 
the intermediary office of the deacon, is very pronounced in the 
Byzantine Liturgy. And since this Liturgy is celebrated in lan- 
guages quite well understood by the people, the effect is very solemn 
and emphasizes the communal aspect of the celebration. 

In the colorful Ethiopian rite, as aglebrated by the students 
and priests of Rome’s Pontifical Ethiopian College, the gospel pro- 
cession is something quite unforgettable. Carrying the cross, lighted 
candles, and incense, and constantly ringing bells, the clergy march 
in solemn procession with the gospel book all around the sanctu- 
ary, passing out of sight behind the altar, and singing all the 
while in their (to Western ears) semi-barbarous but strangely 
appealing and very rhythmic chant. Arrived at the place where the 
gospel is to be sung, they recite a prayer for all classes and condi- 
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tions of men. The gospel is sung by the celebrant, not the deacon, 
in order to emphasize the sacredness of Christ’s words. One of the 
various closing formulae sung after the gospel is, “‘He that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear!” 

A similar procession takes place in the Armenian rite. While 
the choir sings the sacred Trisagion—‘‘Holy God, holy Strong 
One, holy Deathless One, have mercy on us’’—the deacon, accom- 
panied by the other ministers bearing lighted candles and ripidia 
with little bells attached, carries the gospel book around the sanc- 
tuary, passing behind the altar, while the thurifer keeps incensing 
the holy book much as we do the Blessed Sacrament in our Corpus 
Christi procession. Arrived before the altar again, the book is cere- 
monially kissed. Later on, when the deacon sings the gospel, he 
stands facing the people, with a veil over his hands as he holds the 
book, while a minister incenses it at the end of every verse! 

In the Syrian rite the procession with the gospel book has this 
slight but significant difference: the priest, on account of his greater 
dignity, carries the book, while the deacon keeps incensing it. 
While the choir sings a hymn praising Christ’s coming down to 
earth, the procession marches round the altar from right to left. 
Then the Trisagion is sung three times, the priest singing the 
invocations, the choir answering ‘“‘Have mercy on us.’’ When the 
time comes for the singing of the gospel, the priest performs this 
office—as in the Ethiopian rite—and not the deacon. The priest 
stands at the altar rail and sings ‘‘Peace to all of you.’’ The people 
answer, ‘“‘And with thy spirit.’’ The priest: ‘““The holy gospel 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, the message of life, according to the 
Apostle (or Evangelist) N., who proclaims life and salvation to 
the world.’’ And the people make a remarkable answer, which 
links this gospel-presence of Christ among them with the sacra- 
mental-presence soon to be had on the altar; they sing: ‘Blessed 
be He who is come and who is to come. .. .’” The celebrant sings 
the gospel in Arabic, the language of the people, instead of the 
ritual Syriac, while the deacon swings the thurible and the minis- 
ters hold lighted candles. 

In the Coptic rite the ceremonies are performed as follows. 
The priest incenses the gospel book, gives it to the deacon to carry, 
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and then leads the procession around the altar and out before the 
sanctuary-screen, while the deacon with the sacred volume follows 
him. Arrived at the center, the deacon sings ‘Stand in fear of 
God and hear the holy gospel.’’ The gospel is then sung by the 
celebrant in Coptic, the liturgical language of the rite; and it is 
always the celebrant who sings it, even though he be a bishop! 
The thurible is swung all during this sacred function. After the 
celebrant has finished singing the gospel in Coptic, the deacon sings 
it again in Arabic, the language of the people. It is as if in our 
Roman Mass the celebrant were to sing the gospel in Latin, and 
then the deacon would sing it in English. 

In most rites there is some versicle of praise to our Lord 
before or after the gospel itself. In our own rite we say “‘Glory be 
to Thee, O Lord,’”’ before the Gospel, and ‘‘Praise be to Thee, O 
Christ’’ afterwards. In the Byzantine Liturgy the people sing 
“Praise to Thee, O Lord, praise to Thee’ before and after the 
singing of the sacred text. The Armenians sing ‘“‘Glory to Thee, 
O Lord our God”’ before and after the gospel. And when the dea- 
con says “Proschume’’ (let us attend!) before beginning to sing 
the text, the people manifest their faith in Christ’s gospel-presence 
by answering, “It is God who is speaking to us!’’ In the Coptic 
rite the singing of the gospel is concluded with the words, “‘Glory 
be to our God for everlasting ages, Amen’’; and the people reply, 
“Glory be to Thee, O Lord.”’ 

These few examples will be sufficient to show how much 
the different rites have in common in spite of their accidental dif- 
ferences. The instances cited represent the liturgical practice of 
almost the whole Catholic and Orthodox world, showing the 
usages of Rome, Constantinople, Antioch and Alexandria, under 
which the various rites are grouped as species. It is the hope of the 
writer that this study of Oriental ceremony in comparison with the 
Roman will not only enable us to understand better and so appre- 
ciate more our own beloved rite, but will likewise arouse further 
interest in the Eastern Churches and in their beautiful liturgies. 


CLEMENT C. ENGLERT, C.SS.R. 
Annapolis, Md. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
SINGLE-HANDED LITURGY’ 


HE title of this little article doesn’t imply that a priest 
. can exemplify the liturgy with one hand! It will, I 
i hope, show that he needs two hands and a calm but 
decided head to guide them if he is to do his best, 
and not his easiest, in a small parish. Some may say: 
what is the use of worrying—we can’t manage the impossible. 
Low Mass is so quick and easy, the office can be recited in an arm- 
chair (the one with the dent on the seat, near the pipe-rack and the 
radio!), and Benediction gives us all the exterior pomp we can 
achieve. Others will feel that there must be a way of using the 
liturgy which authority and tradition have bequeathed to us. 





To the latter category, so happily numerous among our 
younger clergy, their well-tonsured predecessor would say: 1) 
that even Low Mass can become a liturgical reality if it is well 
said, and if the congregation is brought into its action; 2) that 
Sung Mass, even roughly rendered, is an improvement; and 3), 
that Benediction can help to illustrate the spirit of the liturgical 
feast or sacred season. Not, however, without much effort. Our 
congregations have for generations been so thoroughly passive 
and subjective in their piety that it is a job to get them to open 
their lips in common prayer or praise. They regard the Roman 
Rite as a clerical ceremony to be followed, at best, in a translation. 
To remedy this, the children (who, please God, will soon be 
adults) should be taught progressively to answer Mass. Girls 
should know that though they may not “‘serve’’ they should 
answer. 


1$ome months back we called attention to the new liturgical monthly, 
The Church and the People, published by Prinknash Abbey, Gloucester, Eng- 
land. The present article is from the first issue of that hopeful and welcome 
co-worker in the field of the liturgical apostolate. Its author, with long pastoral 
experience to back his contentions, has wielded many a hefty blow for the cause 
of the liturgy in the Catholic Herald communication columns. In this article he 
speaks primarily of small parishes with limited forces at the pastor's disposal. 
His arguments apply a fortiori, therefore, to larger parishes.—ED. 
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A tiny male (“dyn bach’ as we say in Welsh—a ‘‘little 
man’’) may hand the cruets while his bigger sisters help him out 
with the “‘Suscipiat.’’ The ““Et cum spiritu tuo” and the “Amen” 
—especially that all-important and significant ““Amen’”’ at the end 
of the Canon—can be learnt by toddlers. The old and ignorant 
need not be worried out of their ingrained ways, but the young 
can and should be educated. 

Sung Mass—the ultimate ideal of the single-handed—seems 
so much more difficult than it is. In my little parish we manage 
it every Sunday and on many holydays. If there is a layman who 
can chant “‘recto tono’”’ or with simple modulations, the “‘prob- 
lem of the proper’’ is solved. . . . The ordinary (commonly but 
not necessarily ““_De Angelis’’) can be sung alternately... . 

A common difficulty is that the celebrant himself can’t sing. 
Often this means that he has never really tried. Practice makes 
less imperfect—and, if a priest can sing the preface recognizably, 
he can certainly lead a humble congregation at other parts of the 
Mass. The essential point is that, at Low Mass or High, the people 
(not the “‘choir’’ only) should have something to do; and do it. 
Individual devotions and devotionettes are entirely out of place 
when the priest is constantly saluting his congregation and (fruit- 
lessly) imploring their united help. 

The ‘‘occasional offices’’ can easily be made interesting. Lita- 
nies—especially Rogations—should be sung in procession. We go 
round the church outside, and thus make them (the litanies and 
the singers!) come to life. Candlemas and Ash Wednesday attain 
dignity when the Ritual for Small Churches is exactly observed. 
Palm Sunday can have a procession instead of the sermon which, 
too often, replaces it. Even Tenebrae ia possible. We do it at least 
once—very badly, no doubt, to human ears, but, I hope, more 
acceptably to the Almighty—on the eve of Holy Thursday. It 
is a grand gateway to the triduum of the Passion. The Good 
Friday office (so much more important than any subjective devo- 
tions) is simply majestic when the people chant “‘Venite adore- 
mus’’ and sing “Crux fidelis’’ to the simple Roman tune. Holy 
Saturday takes some doing, but last year we completed its signifi- 
cance by an adult baptism and survived to eat our breakfast with 
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more than ordinary relish! Perfection, humanly speaking, we can- 
not expect to attain in this uneducated generation but “‘le mieux 


, 


est l’ennerm du bien,”’ and it may be just as well to practise a 
couple of alleluias on this side of the pearly gates. 

Evening devotions can at least be varied. Vespers, as unmatch- 
able in dignity as the Mass itself, can be managed at least on great 
feasts when they are at their simplest. The Magnificat, if frequently 
used at other times, then attains its full expression. Compline, sim- 
ple and unvariable, has an intimate charm of its own. The quasi- 
traditional rosary can be used in May and October, etc., rather 
than year-in-and-year-out as what an American Jesuit styled ‘‘a 
maid of all work.” It should at least be clearly recited, and illus- 
trated by short “‘points’’ and “‘intentions.’’ The laity love to “‘give 
it out’’ themselves—decade by decade. Thus recited on October 
evenings it obviates the distraction of rosary during Mass. Other 
vernacular devotions can be judiciously culled from the Manual of 
Prayers, and vernacular hymns can be found outside of the half- 
dozen with which we are all too familiar. Latin hymns and motets, 
easonal, festive, or penitential, can bring the time of Exposition 
into liturgical rhythm. 

Holy baptism is most impressive when it begins outside the 
church door and ends at the sacred font. Churching when it begins 
at the door and ends at the altar-rails. Marriage when it brings the 
newly-weds to the foot of the altar. Funerals when the corpse 
(covered with a pall, not crowned incongruously with blossoms) 
rests before the altar during a vigil before the Sung Mass and 
Libera. 

Finally, I would maintain that the maimed rites once imposed 
upon us by penal laws are no longer excusable. We pass this way 
but once, and, after twenty-five years of priesthood, I am more 
than ever certain that the liturgy exemplified, however imperfectly, 
is the best of all possible ways to bring our people towards God, 
because it is the way ordained by His divine authority. So, dear 
lonely confrére, lonely like myself for the happy places in which 
liturgy can be ‘‘properly’’ carried out, don’t wait for the esthetes, 
don’t mind the arm-chair critics, don’t bother about the inevitable 
imperfections, but take your courage tn both hands. Then as you 
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lift them up to say or sing ““Sursum corda,”’ the ‘““Habemus ad 
Dominum’”’ of your little flock will sound sweeter to you, and, 
I think, to the Lord God Himself, than all the polyphony that 
ever was. When I hear this from the flock that I have tried to train 
for many weary years, I feel that I am not too unready to croak 
my “Nunc dimtttis.”’ 

IFOR HAEL 


The priest, in virtue of the powers bestowed upon 
him by his ordination, ts in a special way the minister of 
the holy Sacrifice. But to the Catholic laity also, through 
their incorporation into the mystical body of Christ, be- 
longs the privilege and the duty of joining, with the 
priest, in offering Mass. 

The part of the people in the solemn public wor- 
ship of the Catholic Church ts not that of passive spec- 
tators. On the contrary, at Mass priest and people, with 
Christ at our head, join in a united act of oblation in 
which every individual should share. 

All over the world, from far off Africa to our own 
shores, Almighty God tn His providence is bringing us 
to a fuller realization of what our worship demands of 
us, a deeper sense of what tt means to be an active mem- 
ber of the mystical body of Christ’ United with Christ 
our Savior, and with each other, in the solemn Sacrifice 
and prayer of the sacred liturgy, the faithful will find 
the surest means of personal sanctification and spiritual 
growth.—CARDINAL HINSLEY, ARCHBISHOP OF 
WESTMINSTER, in Foreword to The Mass and the Life 
of Prayer (Thorold). 
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FEW months ago I became involved in a very lively 
discussion with the “‘Angel of Siberia.’’ Who is she? 
Elsa Brandstroem, now Mrs. Ulich. She acquired this 
title during the first world war, when she, a young 
nurse and single handed, came to the rescue of hun- 
dreds of thousands of war prisoners in the incredible camps of 
Czarist Russia and Siberia. You will have to look up good history 
books to find out the amazing amount accomplished by this young 
daughter of the Swedish minister in Petrograd. She continued her 
work under the Bolsheviks and went back twice during the 
twenties for other humanitarian reasons. She is now an exile from 
Nazi Germany in this country and works for refugees, again single- 
handed and with an amazing success, quiet and unknown to the 
public. Our argument was about the achievements of the Soviets in 
Russia. Her whole youth in Russia, her years of travel and fight in 
every part of that vast empire and later republic, her own splendid 
education and her keen judgment, make it worth while listening 
to what she has to say, especially as she is in no way a communist 
and abhors dictatorships. She is no journalist either. She has no 
ax to grind and no party to defend. (That is why I deviate from 
the policy of this paper and give all this personal information.) 
Her thesis was that no matter what you may have to say against 
Lenin, Trotzky, Stalin and their ilk, against their inhuman terror, 
against the destruction of so many things dear to Western civiliza- 
tion, this revolution 1) was necessary, and 2) will ultimately be 
beneficial to Russia and the world. 





Of course, there is a subtle Hegelianism beneath that argu- 
ment, you know: thesis—antithesis—synthesis; in this case Czar- 
ism—-Bolshevism—the future great ‘“X.’’ But there is no use call- 
ing names. The words Hegelianism, Marxist economic material- 
ism, the dialectic method, and other synonyms should not frighten 
us, nor should we think that we have decided anything when 
we have found a label for classification. Fathers Erich Przywara, 
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S.J., and Romano Guardini have, if I have understood them 
rightly, attempted to do with Hegel what St. Thomas did with 
Aristotle, in outlining their philosophy of ‘‘polarity’’ and of the 
“Gegensatz.’’ Soeren Kierkegaard and Karl Barth are Christians, 
very serious ones at that, and yet they grow on flower beds ferti- 
lized with Hegelian spirit. If Miss Brandstroem is right, then the 
aftermath of the Bolshevik revolt in 1917 will be just as beneficial 
to humanity as was the French revolution, whose principles and 
theories also were unchristian and heretical and whose methods 
were as sanguinary and unjust as those of its Russian younger 
brother. Yet, what Catholic in this country would like to go back 
to the feudal days of Europe or to the period before the American 
revolution? History goes on in leaps and bounds. The breaking of 
a crust of traditions, privileges and vested interests is a bloody job. 
It is a question which no human being can decide, whether the 
ruthless actions of the revolutionary are a greater injustice than 
the heartless and cold determination with which ruling classes 
cling to their power. Both sides have their martyrs and innocent 
victims as well as their ambitious and selfish profiteers. 

But where do we come in? Are we Christians always only 
the brakes on the wheel of history or the victims of continuous 
accidents? Are we the wheat constantly ground between the mill- 
stones of secular forces, or is our faith, in its objective content, 
the real driving content of history shaping new ages? Did a bloody 
revolution in France in the event only take place to draw a conclu- 
sion from Christ’s teaching which we in our fathers were unable 
or too blind to make: that the individual man is of infinite value, 
above and before an institution like the state or a growth like a 
nation? Did the Russian revolution omly take place to put into 
reality a Christian teaching, namely that it is contradictory to the 
Christian conception of man that he be exploited by another 
individual or be used for personal ends? Did this ghastly and 
murderous enterprise of some fanatic and cold theorists happen 
to abolish a kind of private property which was entirely unchris- 
tian because it was based on avarice, greed, usury and irresponsible 
power? Will its aftermath bring us eventually that kind of mod- 
erate private property which is necessary for the development of 
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human personalities and serves the common good of all? Perhaps 
men have to see a caricature of justice to become critical towards 
their own accepted interpretation of what is just and right. 

After all, we who call ourselves Christians because of Christ 
and who have indeed become other Christs through baptism, have 
a strange way of dealing with Christ’s teaching and example. We 
get very excited about one of His sayings, and perhaps rightfully 
so, but we do very little about some of His others. “‘Blessed are 
the pure of heart”’ is one of the things which has caught on with 
us: the legion of decency, the education in our convents, the prac- 
tice of our confessionals and the attitude of the average good Cath- 
olic witness it. ““Blessed are the poor in spirit’’ has caught on at 
least with our religious. Nobody can say that St. Benedict did 
not take it seriously enough, and everybody will agree that St. 
Francis went the whole length. But this saying is already left to 
an elect minority among us. And what about those whom Christ 
called blessed because they “hunger and thirst after justice’? Can 
we deny that Marx, Lenin, their fellow rebels, and many a ‘“‘Red”’ 
in our own country are possessed by this thirst and hunger of jus- 
tice, while most of us parrot Christ’s words and the papal encycli- 
cals—and go on leading a more or less quiet and comfortable life in 
families, convents, rectories and other institutions which offer some 
amount of temporary or lasting security? 

The eminent Swiss convert, Karl Thieme, a former Luth- 
eran, last year published a book in which he seriously maintains 
that the end of time has come and Christ is near. His proof is 
built on the doctrine of the mystical body of Christ. The epochs 
of Church history seem to him so many ages of Christ’s mystical 
life as foreshadowed by His thirty-three years on earth. He accord- 
ingly identifies the former periods of Christianity with Christ’s 
hidden life in Nazareth, since these periods were chiefly concerned 
with the salvation of individual souls and characterized by a typi- 
cal adolescent attitude of self-expression and development. The 
richness of His messages only gradually unfolds in the course of 
history. In the return of Catholics to the original things like the 
Bible, the liturgy, and the Church as the mystical body, Thieme 
sees Catholic Christianity moving closer to the full personality 
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of Christ Himself. We are finally becoming more essentially iden- 
tified with His task, so that Christians now step forth from their 
‘house of Nazareth’’ period, its enclosed life, its work shop and 
its protective walls, into the last great period of “‘being exposed” 
to the public life in the unsheltered openness of a hostile world. 
Popes Leo XIII, Pius X, and Pius XI thus inaugurated an entirely 
new epoch in which a more concentrated and vigorous Christian- 
ity was finally told to draw conclusions for humanity and society 
which formerly had only been touched on and discussed in class- 
rooms and books. The call for Catholic Action, in Thieme’s 
interpretation, would then be the mystical Christ’s departure from 
home and His entrance into the three years of His public life. 
While formerly the mystical Christ was concerned about His own 
house—the Church—now the final task, the Christianization of 
society in its social aspect, is at stake. Therefore we sense now the 
return to corporate worship and the growing concern with the 
mystical body as a doctrine, only now fully appreciated and real- 
ized by the average priest and layman. And just as Christ’s histor- 
ical life moved out of the shelter of Nazareth into the exposure 
and danger of the open countryside of Galilee and the hostile at- 
mosphere of Jerusalem, so now in Russia, Mexico, Turkey and 
Germany the sheltering organizations have already been blown to 
bits and Christians find themselves immediately exposed; no 
schools, no universities, no groups for adult educational work, no 
state protection, no subsidies. Even preaching is reduced to the 
occasion of liturgy and its sacred texts. The private sphere in totali- 
tarian countries is gone. Christians now must christianize not only 
men and women but social units. 


Will these circumstances awaken them to the realization that, 
e.g., hunger and thirst for justice, justice for the other fellow, is 
at least as important as poverty in spirit, a meek and clean heart, 
peacemaking, and being persecuted for justice’s sake? I don’t think 
that priests work less than they did in the Middle Ages or at any 
other time in history. The training of the average priest has become 
better. The fields of religious activities have become wider and 
more comprehensive. All the spiritual means and techniques are 
being used more amply than ever before. Missionaries, religious 
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orders and other elite and shock troops are flourishing to an amaz- 
ing degree. Technical developments have brought an hitherto 
unheard of measure of coordination and a degree of direction and 
supervision which is hardly less efficient than in any modern insti- 
tution. The code of canon law is perhaps better enforced than 
at any known period of Church history. 

And yet with all this the number of converts is amazingly 
low and the number of apostates incredibly high. ““The Church 
has lost the workingman,”’ said Pius XI. The spectre of the “‘relt- 
gio depopulata’”’ in many countries haunts all who know a little 
more than the immediate surroundings of their home parish and 
who can read between the optimistic lines of our professionally 
high-colored headlines of weeklies and monthlies. Have we lost 
our ears to hear the voice of God through the facts of history? 
“God writes history straight even with crooked lines.’’ If mil- 
lions of men, women and youth try to fill their “hunger and 
thirst for justice’ in wells not built by the Lord, because they 
seem to find God’s wells of justice barred by a blind and selfish, 
smug and apathetic crowd, who is to blame? 

The liturgical movement is a “‘rebellion’’ started by Pius X 
against the ever present danger of mistaking the life-giving and 
living mysteries of Christ for dead juridical formalities which cre- 
ate smug self-assurance and contented righteousness. The very terms 
of grace and mercy were in danger of becoming empty formulas. 
We do not want liturgical motions to be gone through, but the 
full sacred symbols to form and shape and vitalize our lives. Out 
of this honesty springs our desire to live the life of the mystical 
Christ. We hearken to the voice of events round about us and try 
to find their challenging meanings: Ecce adsumus. 


H. A. R. 
~~~ ~~~ ~~ ~~~ === =~) 


Reconstruction of character must precede recon- 
struction of society. We must be good before we can do 
good; be real before we can accomplish real things. Real- 
ity is not found in activism, but in the quiet of con- 
templation.—GERALD VANN, O.P. 
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+ INSTAURARE:OMNIA-IN-CHRISTO+ 


THE LITURGICAL WEEK, OCTOBER 21-25, CHICAGO’ 





The good tidings that an American Semaine Liturgique is soon to be 
held have already been announced in these pages; and the readers of ORATE 
FRaTRES are no doubt rejoicing at this evidence that the liturgical revival 
in our country is coming of age. For that conclusion seems inescapable, 
especially to those among us who have watched with envious eyes the 
successful staging of similar affairs in other lands, representing as they 
did the blossoming on a wide national scale of an interest in Catholic 
liturgy which had long been quietly and fruitfully growing. But now 
in our own land, signs and symptoms have become increasingly manifest 
of the strength and vitality of the liturgical movement, indicating that 
the period of its infancy has passed and that its maturity may be near at 
hand—maturity, that is, in terms of the wholehearted approval of its 
aims accorded by many priests and members of the hierarchy, and by the 
continually increasing numbers of the faithful who are carrying out in 
practice the principles it upholds. Much of course remains to be done 
before the time shall have arrived when the need of a liturgical revival 
can no longer validly be urged; but meanwhile we are entitled to recog- 
nize, and thank God for, the healthy and very definite progress the move- 
ment has now achieved, and to which the forthcoming Liturgical Week 
will undoubtedly prove an added stimulus. 

While the latter result can legitimately be expected, this first Litur- 
gical Week has not been designed to produce it directly. Indeed, nothing 
has been clearer to the promoters of the Week than its desirability not 
in the first place to stimulate liturgical interest but to coordinate and 
guide an already well stimulated interest. Nothing has impressed them 
with clearer force than the fact that interest has become so strong and 
so widespread as literally to cry out for some such means of articulation, 
of adequate mutual discussion, of harmonious cooperation and fusion 
of effort. Of course, it has always been clearly recognized that a move- 
ment of this kind, aiming as it does to restore to our people the concept 
of Catholic liturgy as their principal source of spiritual nourishment and 
edification, cannot be “‘organized” in the same sense in which other praise- 


*While every effort will be expended to make the Chicago gathering truly 
national in scope and character, no plans have as yet been formulated for its 
organization as a permanent national event. Such plans will have to depend 
upon the success of this initial experiment. 
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worthy Catholic activities may be organized. If Catholic liturgy is indeed 
“the primary and indispensable source of the true Christian spirit,” as 
Pius X has stated, then we are dealing here with a factor in Catholic life 
which is far too fundamental in its implication and far too universal in 
its application to admit of being confined within the limits of any organi- 
zation, any special or exclusive group. Yet at the same time it is obvious 
that some effort should be made to organize, at least temporarily and 
superficially, our growing liturgical forces, if only to accord them the 
manifest benefits to be derived from articulate mutual expression and 
collaboration. 


Precedent enough has been given by similar affairs in other lands. 
Of these perhaps the most successful and popular one has been the 
Semaine Liturgique held annually since 1910 in Belgium, under the aus- 
pices of the Abbey of Mont César. Two features which undoubtedly con- 
tributed to the uniform success of the latter, although superficially they 
appear somewhat antithetical, were the truly representative character of 
the meetings, and the fact that they were held under the direct sponsor- 
ship of this famed Benedictine Abbey. Such a background, far from intro- 
ducing a note of exclusiveness into the affair, actually enhanced the 
broadness of its appeal, due no doubt to the general feeling that its experi- 
ence of nearly a millennium and a half in relating the liturgy to problems 
of every day living has placed the venerable Order of St. Benedict in a 
position of special competence as regards the liturgical movement. 


While conditions in America are not exactly parallel, still they have 
seemed to many liturgical leaders sufficiently similar to warrant at least 
an experimental attempt to imitate the Belgian example. Accordingly, the 
“Benedictine Liturgical Conference,” a group of monks representing 
various abbeys in America and functioning under the direct supervision 
of leading Benedictine Abbots, has recently been organized to suggest, 
in cooperation with other liturgical leaders, a program of liturgical study 
and practice which would serve the purposes of a national Semaine Litur- 
gique, provided proper ecclesiastical authorization could be secured. The 
latter condition has now been happily fulfilled, in the form of Arch- 
bishop Stritch’s gracious approval of the general scheme, and through 
his consent to act as Patron of the entire program, which is to be carried 
out next October in Chicago with the metropolitan Cathedral as its 
official center, and with a committee of leading diocesan priests under 
the direction of the Rector of the Cathedral in charge of all arrangements. 
Constant contact is to be maintained by this active Local Committee, 
with the advisory group of Benedictines and other liturgical leaders 
throughout the nation; and to facilitate this the Secretary of the latter 
group has been appointed Executive Secretary of the Liturgical Week 
by its Most Reverend Patron. 
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Thus the groundwork has been carefully laid, upon which it is hoped 
may be reproduced, here in America, that series of annual liturgical gath- 
erings on a national scale which have proved so successful in Belgium 
and other countries. While due recognition must be given to various 
attempts already made in this country to organize liturgical effort’, their 
success has admittedly been limited and has not been extended to the 
liturgical movement as a whole, due either to their local character, or to 
their concentration upon some particular liturgical theme possessing only 
a special and limited appeal. The national gathering now being projected 
will, it is hoped, succeed in overcoming such limitations, and provide a 
liturgical program sufficiently extensive and practicable for every form 
of liturgical interest. 

Thus envisioned, the task assumes tremendous proportions indeed; 
and it is obvious that many years will be required before the vast and 
varied field of liturgical doctrine and practice can be satisfactorily 
dealt with by an annual Liturgical Week. The program contemplated for 
this year has therefore been reduced to a kind of least common denomina- 
tor: a single basic theme has been selected, to which all the various dis- 
cussions and demonstrations are to be directly related. Although such a 
limitation will necessarily result in the elimination of other topics of 
great interest to lovers of the liturgy, it will enable the participants to 
do full justice to at least that single theme, thus clearing the way for dis- 
cussing other important ones at future Liturgical Weeks, in logical 
sequence. 

The theme selected for our October gathering in Chicago is: “The 
Living Parish: active and intelligent participation of the laity in the 
liturgy as members of a parish.” It has been chosen after careful considera- 
tion on the part of the sponsors of the Liturgical Week, after consulting 
with many liturgical leaders throughout the country. The feeling seems 
to be unanimous as to the necessity of explaining and clarifying the 
function of the parish in Catholic liturgical life. This function is of 
course one of incalculable importance. In the great body of the redeemed, 
in that living supernatural organism whose head is Christ and whose 
members are all the baptized, the parish occ&pies a position of the greatest 
dignity and significance, corresponding in the supernatural sphere almost 
exactly with the position occupied by the family, in the natural. Just 


*Cf. e.g. the archdiocesan Liturgical Week held in Cincinnati in 1924; the 
International Congress of Gregorian Chant, held in New York City in 1925; 
the ‘‘Liturgical Day’’ held at St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, in 1929 and 1930; 
the parish Liturgical Week held in St. Aloysius Church, Chicago, January, 
1936; and in the same year, a Liturgical Week instituted under the auspices of 
Sacred Heart Church, Pittsburgh; the ‘‘Liturgy Institute’’ held in Rochester, 
N. Y., in August, 1938; and the various assemblies of the St. Gregory Society 
of America, Liturgical Arts Society, etc., etc. 
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as the formation, growth, and healthy functioning of the family are 
indispensable for the welfare of human society, so also are these processes 
essential in the various groupings of the members of Christ’s mystic 
body. Through baptism we are born as children in the great supernatural 
family which is the Catholic Church, but in a specific place, under specific 
natural surroundings, and through the direct and authoritative interven- 
tion of Christ’s ordained representative, our pastor. Our spiritual growth 
and development is continued and maintained always under these same 
conditions and relationships, from which we can dissociate ourselves 
only through our induction, formally recognized by the Church, into 
some higher form of Christian family organization such as a religious 
order. 

Now, recognition of the parish on the part of our Catholic layfolk 
generally, as the basic organic unit of Catholic life, should engender in 
them certain convictions as regards liturgical observance that are of the 
utmost practical value. Thus, they will be led to esteem their membership 
in a parish as something fraught with deep spiritual significance, some- 
thing that is theirs by supernatural right and title, not by a mere super- 
ficial arrangement of convenience or juridical control. Their pastor, who 
personifies Christ in their midst, will be regarded not as a mere juridical 
official, but as a true father and shepherd fulfilling in his supernatural 
relationships with them the same role as their parents do naturally. Their 
fellow parishioners too will be seen as occupying the same close relation- 
ship with them, in the supernatural order, as are the relationships of 
members of a natural family towards one another in the natural order. 
And above all, they will be led to cherish a deep esteem and reverence 
for all those rites and ceremonies which, when they are performed in the 
parish church, constitute the highest and most significant expressions 
of their corporate spiritual life. By these and through these, they will 
understand, the entire body of the parish acts as a supernatural unit, ful- 
filling its highest duty of prayer and praise, advancing in the way of 
supernatural perfection, led and directed by Christ’s own representative. 
And their appreciation of all this will be especially enhanced by the fact 
that it is all their very own, that they are entitled to participate therein 
by supernatural right, with the same sense of belonging as children of a 
natural family have, when participating in family functions and activi- 
ties. True, the degree of this participation in parish liturgical functions 
is not always the same; as they will see, it varies according to the nature ot 
the function itself, and is always regulated by specific rubrical laws. But 
the point to be emphasized is that all these liturgical functions are essen- 
tially parish functions, and in all of them, especially in holy Mass, parti- 
cipation by members of the parish ought to be active and intelligent. 

This view of the parish as the primary functional unit in Catholic 
corporate life and in Catholic corporate action should aid materially not 
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only in restoring a proper understanding of liturgical values, but also in 
strengthening among the laity their sense of affiliation with the parish as 
such. Many factors in modern life are contributing to the centrifugal 
tendency noticeable in society as a whole, one result being that growing 
disregard of parish obligations and parish ties among our laity, about 
which many pastors complain. A certain apathy and lack of enthusiasm 
seems to be increasing not only as to the necessity of supporting the parish 
church financially, but also to the necessity of regarding it as the integral 
center and source of spiritual guidance and development. A contributory 
factor in this situation may perhaps be our inveterate American partiality 
towards great streamlined organizations, beside which the humbler parish 
unit seems insignificant, not to say outmoded: so smoothly and efficiently 
do they operate, in obtaining results quickly and tangibly. Perhaps too 
the regrettable weakening of the family spirit in general has contributed 
its share towards the weakening of parish allegiance among our people. 
But whatever the cause, certainly there is need of strengthening our sense 
of parish allegiance. And certainly too, the theme selected for discussion 
at the first Liturgical Week should contribute materially towards this 
end; as meanwhile, it focuses attention upon the parish church as the 
normal and authentic center of liturgical practice and appreciation. 


This explanation should suffice to give the readers of ORATE FRATRES 
a general idea of the structure and aims of the coming Liturgical Week. 
Further explanations will follow showing more precisely how its general 
theme is to be developed, and also giving a complete picture of its phy- 
sical arrangements. In conclusion perhaps it should be stated that both 
the Most Reverend Patron of the Liturgical Week and the Advisory 
Committee are desirous of avoiding as far as possible the “convention 
atmosphere” at the coming meeting. Impressive outward show, the fan- 
fare and display that usually attend large and important national gather- 
ings, shall it is hoped be conspicuously absent here, so that in the words 
of our distinguished Patron, Archbishop Stritch, this will be “a week of 
serious study and worth-while liturgical functions, . . . days of serious 
study (during which) there will be no social features and . . . nothing in 
the way of a public display.” ‘ 

Certainly all appearances indicate that, if the forthcoming Liturgical 
Week can succeed in carrying out its program along the lines projected, 
great and lasting spiritual benefits will be derived by all who participate, 
and the liturgical revival in our land shall have come into its own as a 
dominant factor in American Catholic life and action. May the good 
prayers of all the readers of OraTE Fratres, together with their sympa- 
thetic interest, be from now on actively directed towards the attainment 


of this end. 
MicHaeEt Ducey, O.S.B. 
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SCRIPTURAL READINGS: FOURTH TO TENTH 
SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST" 


Fourth Sunday after Pentecost: 1 Kings xxv: The valiant woman Abigail 
saves the refugee David from sinking into homicidal ban- 
ditism. 

Monday: xxvi: David the just: he refuses to take revenge on his 
persecutor. 

Tuesday: xxvii: His continued trial in exile. 

Wednesday: xxviii: God allows Samuel to appear to Saul, to an- 
nounce his death. 

Thursday: xxix: David providentially prevented from doing battle 
against his own people. 

Friday: xxx: God is with David in battle; his justice in division of 
spoils. 

Saturday: xxxi: Saul, the anointed of God, comes to a tragic end, 
for God whom he disobeyed had forsaken him. 

Fifth Sunday after Pentecost: 2 Kings i: David’s sincere and magnanimous 
mourning for Saul and Jonathan. 

Monday: iv; v: He does not harbor revenge against the usurper 
Isboseth, upon whose death he becomes undisputed king of 


Israel. 

Tuesday: vi: His first concern is to restore the ark and full wor- 
ship. 

Wednesday: vii: His zeal for God’s glory rewarded by messianic 


promise. 

Thursday: ix: His generous treatment of Saul’s progeny. 

Friday: xi: He falls into adultery and murder. 

Saturday: xii: His wholehearted sorrow and atonement (cf. Ps. 50). 

Sixth Sunday after Pentecost: 2 Kings xv: David is further punished for 

his sin by the rebellion of his favorite son. His noble resig- 
nation to God’s will. 

Monday: xvi: He patiently suffers insults. 

Tuesday: xviii: The death of Absolom, an added sorrow to David. 

Wednesday: xix: With a heavy heart he resumes the reign, which, 
still in punishment for his sin, he now experiences as a griev- 
ous burden. 

Thursday: xx: His rule embittered by another rebellion. 

Friday: xxii; xxiii, 1-7: His last years are peaceful. He sings the 
praises of God’s mercy. 


"For a general introduction to the readings of these weeks, confer the 
May issue, p. 324. 
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Saturday: xxiv: A final flare-up of human weakness and pride. He 
atones. 

Seventh Sunday after Pentecost: 3 Kings i: Not the eldest son, but Solo- 
mon, God’s choice, becomes king. 

Monday: i#: “Walk in God’s ways.” Solomon establishes internal 
peace in the kingdom. 

Tuesday: iii: God blesses the humility of Solomon with the kingly 
gifts of wisdom and understanding of heart. 

Wednesday: vi: Forebear and type of Christ, Solomon builds God’s 
temple. His zeal for God’s honor. 

Thursday: viii: The dedication of the temple, type of the Church, 
in which all find salvation. 

Friday: x: David had foreshadowed the militant Church. Solomon 
symbolizes the glory of the Church, whose wisdom and treas- 
ures are sought by all peoples (cf. Queen of Saba: Matt. 
xii, 42). 

Saturday: xi: Even the wisdom of Solomon does not shield him 
from falling grievously, through pride and lust. 

Eighth Sunday after Pentecost: 3 Kings xii, 1-24: The fateful division of 
Israel and Juda. The beginning of decline, brought on by 
rebellion against God. 

Monday: xii, 25-33; xiii: Israel is led into crass idolatry. 

Tuesday: xvi, 29-34; xvii: Under Achab and Jezabel, worship of 
Baal becomes state religion. God sends the great prophet 
Elias, whose activity wonderfully foreshadows Christ’s. 

Wednesday: xix: Elias in dejection of spirit is strengthened by the 
wondrous food (type of Eucharist). The vision: no matter 
how grave the strife on earth, God is the God of peace, and 
He will preserve unto Himself ‘ta remnant” of the faithful. 

Friday: xx: God uses the evil Achab as His instrument of wrath. 

Saturday: xxi: Jezabel, typifying satanic power of leading astray. 

Ninth Sunday after Pentecost: 4 Kings i: The power of God manifested 
in Elias, forerunner of Christ. 

Monday: ii: Elias’ ascent into heaven (type of Ascension). 

Tuesday: iii: Eliseus a type of Christ; his miracles of helping and 
healing the people. 

Wednesday: iv: God multiplies the miracles of Eliseus; Israel is 
thus inexcusable in her defection from God (cf. Christ’s 
miracles) . 

Thursday: v, 1-19: The healing of Naamon, symbol of our spiritual 
healing in baptism. 

Friday: v, 20-27: Fearful punishment of the simoniacal Giezi. 

Saturday: vii: Further miracle by which God strives to win back 
His people. 
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LEAGUE OF THE DIVINE OFFICE 
MODERN “LITURGICAL SAINTS’’? 

One of the many charming passages in Fra Raimondo da 
Capua’s Legenda relates how St. Catherine of Siena, that most 
lovable of mystics, was granted a signal grace as she prayed the 
divine office. On one occasion, we read, our Lord visibly accom- 
panied the saint while she paced before a chapel reciting her Hours. 
Deeply moved as she became aware of the Presence at her side, she 
continued the psalm to its end, then turning affectionately to her 
Companion whispered the doxology with trembling lips: “Gloria 
Patri, et TIBI, et Spiritut Sancto.’’ Small wonder her biographer 
adds that thereafter our Lord would often come to pray the psalter 
with her in her cell, “‘just as two religious might recite their office 
together.”’ 

But these are fioretti from the quattrocento. We can look for 
nothing comparable to them in the lives of modern saints. The 
“liturgical saints’ (i.e., saints of former centuries) prayed their 
way into heaven within protecting cloister walls, or at least, as in 
St. Catherine’s case, beneath the armor of the religious habit. 

However strong a case can be built up for this objection, we 
cannot help thinking of another saint devoted to the Church’s 
prayer, a saint who cannot be wedged into any category, just as he 
seemed to fit into no corner of the complacent, opinionated eight- 
eenth century of whose every tenet he was a living contradiction. 
St. Benedict Joseph Labre was no monk—although he tried to be 
one, and more than once. Nor was he archeologically inclined, a 
fancier of stained glass and fine incense. In fact, the niceties of life, 
lay and ecclesiastical, meant so little to him that he never bathed, 
crawled with lice, stank to high heaven. But his prayer, too, pene- 
trated the heavens, and its invariable basis over many years was the 
divine office. Romans who frequented S. Maria dei Monti saw him 
day after day on his knees before the altar, his breviary supported 
on the crook of his arm in that strange way of his, and his soul 
caught up in contemplation. 

The most recently canonized of the Church’s children, an- 
other Beata Popolana, Gemma Galgani, gave the Hours a place in 
her life not all her clients suspect. “How often have not I shed 
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tears,’’ Father Germano tells us, ““while praying near her or saying 
the divine office with her!’’ And he recalls a time they were sitting 
together at a table, Gemma at one side with her breviary in hand, 
the Passionist director on the other. They recited alternately, 
Gemma in ecstasy and dead to every impression of sound and touch, 
plunged in the unfathomable depths of the divine praises. Such 
prayer is not always associated in the modern mind with saints of 
Gemma’s type. Yet is not holiness, however diverse its manifesta- 
tions, in its preferences wonderfully one? 


Yes, the canonical Hours retain their power to nourish souls, 
to lift them up to Him whose Spirit inspired the psalms, whose 
Spouse tirelessly repeats them. Possibly one reason for the response 
to the divine office among Christians who are more conspicuous 
for simplicity than learning, is that the Holy Spirit draws more 
readily to His own canticles hearts like those He moved first to 
sing the psalms. David the shepherd has much in common with the 
wool-dyer’s daughter of Siena, with the Maid of Lucca, with the 
American grocer’s boy and the grammar school teacher—and with 
St. Labre too. These pray well together, particularly the prayer of 
their Mother. 





oO 


COMMUNICATIONS 


THAT’S THE WAY (AND SIX QUESTIONS) 


To the Editor:—A member of the Precious Blood community teaching 
in a Missouri town sent in a recent letter the following bit of news which 
I should like to pass on to the readers of OnaTE Fratres: “A few weeks 
ago I had a very happy experience. Father N. had announced a meeting 
of the married women for the purpose of studying the missal and reading 
the Latin responses. Father had. previously, purchased Sunday missals for 
his congregation. On this particular afternoon Father was called away 
and it was my privilege to instruct the women. It was a real joy +o 
observe how old and young, mothers, grandmothers, and great-grandmoth - 
ers struggled to master the Latin and to find the pages of the Mass text. 
The women showed a fine spirit of cooperation and exhibited a keen 
interest in the prayers of the Mass. Even the octogenarian colored house- 
keeper of Father took an active part in our study and enjoyed it. Now 
each Sunday morning before holy Mass Father announces the pages and 
gives the necessary directions. I am sure that in a month or two the 
entire congregation will have acquired the necessary facility and we will 
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be a big step farther towards a more active and fruitful participation in 
the holy Sacrifice.” 

Questions: 1) Who said that the laity cannot be won over to a joy- 
ful and beneficial use of the missal? 

2) Who said that “active participation in the sacred Mysteries and 
solemn prayers of the Church is the primary and indispensable source ot 
the true Christian spirit”? 

3) What is being done in our novitiates and motherhouses in pre- 
paring Sisters (the future teachers in parishes) to support and assist pas- 
tors in the truly “pastoral” work of leading their flock to the “primary 
and indispensable source of the true Christian spirit”? 

4) How correct was Dr. Parsch when he said that the least opposi- 
tion to the liturgical cause comes from the laity? 

5) Why should anybody (that is intelligent anybodies) be opposed 
to the liturgy and a liturgical revival once they really understand what 
it is all about? 

6) What did Gamaliel say in Acts v, 39? 

In Christ, 
(Rev.) Martin B. HELLRIEGEL 

O'Fallon, Mo. 





WOULDN'T IT? 
To the Editor:—On page 184 of the February OraTE FRATRES you sug- 
gest that now and then the children’s Mass should be dropped and that the 
children should go to Mass with their parents at a time convenient to all. 
Wouldn’t it be more in keeping with true Christian education to drop 
the “Children’s Mass” altogether? 

Yours faithfully, 

(Mer. CANON) ARTHUR JACKMAN 
Watford, Herts, England 





“BLACK OR THE COLOR OF THE DAY” 
To the Editor:—I have read with much interest Father Ellard’s articles 
on “Black or the Color of the Day” in the February and April issues. 
Claiming no great familiarity with liturgical matters or canon law, may 
I put in my word as a mere layman, that I think Father Ellard’s position 
is well taken. 

As I recall, there is a certain text in the Scriptures that says: “I am 
come that they may have life, and have it more abundantly.” Where does 
all this emphasis on black and sable sorrow come from anyway? I con- 
fess, it seems to me an over-indulgence in self-sympathy on the part of 
the living; it seems neither reasonable nor Christian. 

Why are Requiems offered at all? Because the Church believes that 
former members of the Church Militant are possibly members of the 
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Church Suffering, in which state Mass would greatly assist them. Then 
again, why all the sorrow? I imagine that there is not a soul reaching 
purgatory who is not happy over it, in the sense that the beatific vision 
is assured (cf. The Dream of Gerontius). As for me, were I in purgatory 
now, I would like to send an angel down with a message saying: “Blow 
trumpets, friends; rejoice, family; for I am saved!” I am afraid we are 
not Christian enough to take death for its true worth—passage to Love. 
If people must weep for themselves, why not be fair to the brethren 
passing to the Church Triumphant and have the Requiem vestments halt 
black and half white? I am serious... . 

One important phase of life in which Catholics generally are lax is 
the office of giving praise and thanksgiving to God. And one of the 
most appropriate ways of doing this is by honoring His saints. What 
happens? The morn breaks beautifully; you feel like singing, literally, 
“Hurrah for God! Hurrah for God in St. So-and-so!”—and blooms a 
short, sad Requiem. Now the color does not affect the value of the Mass 
in itself, but I wonder if it does not affect, and very much so, the spirit 
in which the congregation offers it, the praise and glory given to God 
and His saints, to God in His saints? Why not the color of the day? The 
happy “poor soul” would benefit just the same; psychologically speaking, 
I think the co-offerers of the Sacrifice, especially the young, who look 
for a religion of life—which ours is—and who are the future missal- 
minded Catholics, would benefit a lot more. 

Apropos of these remarks, why not more Masses offered for the 
living? Just the other day a friend of mine remarked that she was sur- 
prised to discover that she could have a Mass offered for her mother on 
Mother’s Day. Why not give loved ones the priceless Gift in life? It is the 
same old story of sending flowers or saying a kind word for them after 
their decease. Do it now. 

If we omit sin and selfishness, we find no cause for Christians to 
weep. Good Catholics know that their Redeemer lives, and (with His 
grace) in their flesh they shall see their God. Not forgetting our departed 
brethren, let us have the color of the day more frequently, thus express- 
ing better the mind of the Church (it seems to me), and restoring the 
liturgy to the healthful color that denotes dife. 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 
ALBERT J. HERBERT, Jr. 

New Orleans, La. 


HOUSE OF GOD AND HOUSE OF HOSPITALITY 
To the Editor:—We know you are familiar with the work of the Cath- 
olic Worker Houses of Hospitality, and we are writing to ask if it would 
be possible for you to place us on your regular mailing list to receive 
copies of ORATE FRATRES. 
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It may interest you to know that we are taking up in actual prac- 
tice the idea outlined in the article “House of God and House of Hos- 
pitality” in one of your recent issues, and are having a small altar erected 
on which may be placed the gifts received for our poor. The altar is, of 
course, erected here in the House, and our chaplain, Father Lauer, offers 
the gifts in his Mass the following day. On the altar of gifts there is a 
card similar to the one enclosed: 


As Catholics 

we believe 

that the center of our lives 

must be the Mass, 

and that from the Sacrifice of the Mass 

must flow the Sacrifice of Action for Others. 


We believe 

that we must take our needs 

and the needs of the poor 

at the House of Hospitality 

and present them first 

in the House of God 

on the altar of Christ’s daily Sacrifice. 


And we believe 

the gifts of the poor 
brought to the House of Hospitality 
should be offered 

in the House of God 

at morning Mass 

where they will be offered 
with and through Christ 
and where they will share 
in the blessing of the priest 
over the “haec omnia.” 


Therefore we ask you 

to place your gifts for the poor 
on this altar 

to remind yourself 

and us 

that you give to God in His poor. 


And we promise to otfer 

and priests have promised to offer 
and bless your gifts 

in tomorrow morning’s Mass. 
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And we the stewards 

of your gifts to the poor 
promise to distribute them 
in your name 

to Christ in His poor. 


We are doing what we can to encourage liturgical action of every 
sort possible, and would be glad to have your advice in the matter. 
In Christ the Worker, 
Br_t GAUCHAT 
Blessed Martin House 
2305 Franklin Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


DANS L’ESPRIT DU CHRIST (In the Spirit of Christ). By Dom I. Van 
Houtryve, O.S.B. Abbaye du Mont César, Louvain, Belgium. 1939. Pp. 
82. Paper, 5 Belgian francs. 


LA VIE SACERDOTALE (The Priestly Life). By Dom I. Van Houtryve, 

O.S.B. Abbaye du Mont César, Louvain, Belgium. 1939. Pp. 168. Paper, 

10 Belgian francs. 

Quite some time ago a well-known bishop nailed a spiritual writer, 
who was really kicking up quite a fuss in ecclesiastical circles, with words 
that have not yet lost their savor and may profitably be recalled. “This 
is the hidden and despicable poison of your heresy,” the bishop said in 
part, “that you represent the grace of Christ as His example, not His 
gift, alleging that man is justified by imitating Him, not by the ministra- 
tion of the Holy Spirit.” 

Dom Van Houtryve’s two slight volumes are rooted deeply in the 
conviction that man is justified “by the ministration of the Holy Spirit” 
and is capable of true imitation of the divine Exemplar only in conse- 
quence of His Spirit’s operation. Hence they meet the first demand of our 
age and are fully as practical as the most hard-bitten manual of homo- 
centric asceticism. + 

As a young monk, Dom Van Houtryve sat at the feet of Dom 
Columba Marmion, then professor of dogmatic theology and prior of the 
Benedictine monastery at Louvain. The formation received under the 
guidance of that saintly and learned director of souls is reflected on every 
page he pens; yet credit is his for giving us no carbon copies of lessons 
learned—from however inspired a master—but stimulating, vital, original 
books capable of standing alone and meriting the wide acclaim that has 
been accorded them. 

Of these two latest booklets much the same things can be said as of 
their predecessors. It has become a commonplace, in speaking of Dom 
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Van Houtryve’s works, to remark how like their style is to that of the 
Imitation. Nor does the likeness stop there. It extends to the penetrating 
warmth, the unction of the sayings, which in this case are the fruit of 
union between a balanced theological mind and the heart of a mystic. 
Almost any sentence could be developed to great length, a task left to 
the reader, who finds each one carrying him forward by a long, though 
easy, stride. This explains why the contents of any Van Houtryve book 
cannot be conveniently summarized; why, too, each one repays, almost 
demands, many rereadings. Dans L’Esprit du Christ (seventh edition) is 
an introduction to Dom Van Houtryve’s principal work, La Vie Dans la 
Paix, and prepares the soul for it with considerations on abandonment, 
simplicity, liberty of spirit, etc. In La Vie Sacerdotale the author departs 
somewhat from his customary use of aphorisms in favor of a series of 
conferences that cover many phases of clerical life; splendid as these are, 
they seem to lack some of the writer’s characteristic appeal. 

Dom Van Houtryve gives us spiritual literature. Not everyone will 
like it; for he goes into deep waters now and again, and there are always 
those who prefer to stay on shore. Moreover, he refuses to do everything 
for the reader; the latter is obliged to think for himself, and he can 
hardly escape doing so, sometimes for hours at a stretch. The style is 
pungent; phrases linger long in memory. Blessedly long. For their burden 
must be mulled over, taken up bit by bit, tucked carefully away in the 
treasury of the heart. Those who read in this way will be rewarded; they 
will become intimate with a great spiritual writer and his Lord. 

D. R. K. 


THE DOCTRINE OF SPIRITUAL PERFECTION. By Dom Anselm Stolz, 

O.S.B. Translated by Dom Aidan Williams, O.S.B. B. Herder Book Co., 

St. Louis, Mo. Pp. v-250. Cloth, $2.25. 

A clear, concise and directive exposition of the patristic, sacramental, 
liturgical treatment of mysticism awaits the reader of Don Anselm Stolz’s 
work. As an antidote to the exaggerated psychological treatment of mys- 
ticism characteristic since the heyday of the Spanish school, this welcome 
volume gives promise of vital assistance to the organic growth of the 
liturgical spirit in English-speaking countries. 

Fellowship in Christ, gained by sacramental incorporation and devel- 
oped in the divine life imparted through the sacraments, is skilfully deli- 
neated as the fundamental basis of mysticism. Virile and direct, the onto- 
logical atmosphere pervading the book does not admit of either ego- 
centric autosuggestion or pious sentimentalism. The author presents a liv- 
ing study of the speculative and practical capabilities of mysticism as 
— by the Fathers and by St. Thomas in real dependence upon 
them. 

Christian perfection for Dom Anselm demands a permanent incor- 
poration in Christ, a preservation of this sacramental union, an expansion 
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outwardly in the union of holiness, a completion of this ontological real- 
ity expressed in every action. Life for the Christian becomes, so to say, 
the birth of the Word in the believer and the gradual perfection of the 
deification of our nature. 

In agreement with Garrigou-Lagrange he admits that “all men are 
called to the mystical life even as they are to the vision of God, for in 
sanctifying grace each bears within himself the proper and essential prin- 
cipal of the mystical.” But Christian mysticism in essence is not a mere 
external manifestation of certain inner psychological experiences. It is 
the experience in the believer, as a member of Christ, of our Redeemer’s 
whole life. In the words of the author: “Genuine mysticism is Christo- 
centric mysticism because, owing to original sin, the distance of God 
from man can be bridged only by incorporation in the death and resur- 
rection of Christ. . . . The only real mystics are persons who, not merely 
quiescent in the state of union with God accomplished by the sacrament 
of baptism, develop the new powers until they arrive at the stage of 
‘experiencing’ the reality of God. . . . The sacrament provides the real 
living nucleus out of which mystical life unfolds itself and develops to 
its highest stages. . . . Mysticism gains its sacramental character primar- 
ily from baptism, so far as the latter confers the first participation in 
the death and resurrection of the Redeemer. This amounts to asserting 
that the growth of mystical life is essentially determined by the opera- 
tion of the sacrament of the altar, which in its essence completes the 
union with God effected by baptism” (p. 44 ff.). 

In a chapter entitled “The Plenitude of the Spirit,” Dom Anselm 
warns: “It would be wrong for a Christian, in impetuous striving toward 
perfection, to desire to surrender himself completely at the outset to the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost and the operation of the gifts. In fact, no 
one can correctly interpret the impulses of the Spirit and obey them 
until, by persistent and persevering practice of virtue, he has died to the 
deceptions of self-love, of pride, and of the flesh” (p. 185). 

This book will startle many. But for many only a shock can rock 
their “mystical” complacency and reveal to them the riches of the litur- 
gical unity of mystical life in Christ. Here is not another volume, but 4 
volume with capabilities for trenchant g8od for every earnest reader. 

J. K. 


THE FOUR FIRST THINGS. By Rev. R. H. J. Steuart, S.J. Longmans, 

Green and Co., New York, N. Y. 1939. Pp. v-86. Cloth, $1.35. 

We hear a lot about the Four Last Things. We are told that if we 
keep them in mind all our lives, we will never sin. Perhaps with a view 
to counteracting the negative attitude towards God that often results 
from consideration of the last things, Fr. Steuart here presents the Four 
First Things as basic in building up in his readers positive relations be- 
tween them and their Creator. Knowledge of God, knowledge of Christ, 
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faith and prayer “set out in detail the duties of knowing, loving, and 
serving God, for which . . . our lives were given us in the beginning” (p. 
vii). The scope of each section goes far beyond what we ordinarily asso- 
ciate with such a word as knowledge or faith. Thus knowledge of God is 
“an activity of desire and of love.” It entails the will to do always “the 
things that please Him.” Knowledge of Christ includes the creature's 
willingness to be incorporated into Christ who is Life. 

The book is substantial and profound. For a short treatise on the 
positive way of directing one’s life to God, we highly recommend it. The 
style is at times slightly involved. S. A. © 





THE SUNDAY COLLECTS SIMPLY EXPLAINED. By Rev. E. C. Messen- 
ger. Burns Oates and Washbourne Ltd., London. 1939. Pp. viii-154. 
Cloth, 6s. 

LITURGICAL ASIDES. By Dom Hubert Van Zeller, O.S.B. Burns Oates 
and Washbourne Ltd. London. 1939. Pp.-xiii-146. Cloth, 3s 6d. 

The welcome given Dr. Messenger’s collection of sermons on the 
Sunday epistles is likely to be repeated in the case of this newer book. 
For he gives us some agreeable spiritual readings, each two to two and a 
half pages long, on those still rather neglected Sunday collects—readings 
that can be turned by preachers to immediate use, and will be warmly 
received by many congregations to whom the prayers of the Church 
have remained unopened mysteries. Not the least virtue of these little 
sermons is their wealth of scriptural texts, which fairly cry aloud for 
expansion in the pulpit. Practical, handy, pleasant the small volume is, 
although preachers should not look in it for anything strikingly original 
or startling. 

Startling to many, however, will be Dom Van Zeller’s jottings on 
the liturgical year. Those who have had experience of his light-heartedness, 
his delightful mingling of wit and gravity, in several books about the 
prophets—Watch and Pray, SackAoth and Ashes, etc.—know that his is 
an original mind, endowed with uncommon facility for unearthing the 
roots of things in the most uncommon way. Thus Liturgical Asides 
(which Dom Van Zeller chooses to call “A Book of Prayers for Sundays 
and Various Feasts”—to be read preferably before approaching the Mass 
text) comes to the old conclusions, draws forth the familiar truths from 
the treasury of the missal, but not quite as other books have done and 
with brevity that an elusive charm alone preserves from abruptness. 
This very freshness of view will not appeal to everyone; there may be 
those who feel that the author has given the public personal musings, the 
expressions of intensely personal reactions to the liturgy, that should have 
remained his own property. This reviewer cannot share such an opinion; 
he feels that Liturgical Asides will warm many a heart, spur many a soul 
to more ardent prayer and more intense Christian living. But he does no 
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more than recommend it with a reservation: to those who can take a 
cold shower before Mass in the morning and do not mind how sharply it 
awakens them. 


D. R. K. 





VOM WORT DES LEBENS. Gedanken zum Johannes-Evangelium im Geiste 
der hl. Vaeter. (The Word of Life. Thoughts on the Gospel of St. John 
in the Spirit of the Church Fathers.) By Dom Bonaventure Rebstock, 
O.S.B. Laumann Verlag, Duelmen in Westfalen, Germany. Vol. I. 1939. 
Pp. 272. Cloth, RM. 5.50. 

As the Foreword informs us, and as the style occasionally reveals, 
this commentary on St. John’s gospel had its origin in a bible reading 
group of young theologians. The author does not intend to give us a 
purely scholarly, literal exegesis. The literal explanation serves rather as a 
foundation, by means of which he leads us to a spiritual, or, as it is often 
called in our day, a “pneumic” understanding of the sacred text. His 
aim is to show “how the Fathers of the Church learned to know Christ 
in His holy gospel.” 

This first volume covers chapters one to six of St. John. The expla- 
nations are detailed, and written with contagious enthusiasm. In many 
ways, they are an ideal guide for that reading and study of Scripture 
which should constitute an integral part of Christian piety. Particularly 
to be recommended is the author’s emphasis on the values of the patristic 
scriptural commentaries. His liturgical applications are numerous and 
stimulating, although at times they go further afield than the unity of 
the theme would seem to allow. 

The subtitle of the volume leads us to expect a more extensive use ot 
the Fathers than is actually offered. St. Augustine is in fact the author’s 
almost exclusive guide, although St. Cyril of Alexandria is frequently 
mentioned. Without wishing to detract from the volume’s undoubted 
merit, we cannot but regret that the distinctive approach and viewpoints 
of many of the other Fathers were not taken into account. For the great 
teachers of the first centuries supplement each other, and only their 
combined understanding of the “Word of Life” can give us a full-bodied 
commentary “in the spirit of the ChurchgFathers” (subtitle). 


The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to the Liturgi- 
cal Press. Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice 
later. 

THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., Milwaukee, Wis.: The Liturgical Year. By 

Rev. P. Henry, S.M. 1940. Pp. x-276. Cloth, $2.25. 

B. HERDER BOOK CO., St. Louis, Mo.: Theresa Neumann of Konnersreuth. 

By Rev. Charles E. Roy and Rev. William A. Joyce. 1940. Pp. viii-198. 

Cloth, $1.25. 
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